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SPEECH 

OF 
OSr  THE  PROPOSITIOJT  ' 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RESPECTING   THE 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President 

DELIVERED  11?^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March    13,  1826. 


THE  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  McDuf^ 
^^E,  being  under  consideration,  in  Committee  of  the 
Who'e,  viz  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Pre^ 
sident  and  Vice,  President  of  the  TTnited  States,  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  T^lection  of  the  aforesaid  officers  from  de- 
volving on  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  Districts 
ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States,  the  number  of 
Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
in  Congr  ss,  and  each  District  having  one  vote. 

liesolvedt  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, embracing  the  aforesaid  objects." 

Mr.  POLK,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the  Committee  of 
the  wliole  Hoase  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  After  the  able  and  very  interesting 
discussion,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  upon  the 
present  occasion,  but  little  remains  to  be  said  upon  this 
important  subject  And  1  should,  sir,  upon  this,  as  I 
have  done  upon  other  occasions,  have  contented  myself 
to  have  given  a  silent  vote?  but  for  the  acknowledged 


importance  of  the  great  question  upon  which  we  now 
deliberate,  and  that  I  represent  here  a  portion  of  the  free 
People  of  this  country.  As  their  humble  organ,I  should 
be  censurable,  indeed,  not  to  express  their  will  upon  a 
subject  which  is  not  local  in  its  character,  which  does 
not  affec',  in  the  decision  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
make,  any  one  State,  or  portion  of  this  Union,  lo  the  ex- 
clusion of  another;  but  upon  a  subject,  in  which  the 
whole  People  of  this  mighty  confederacy  feel  much 
concern.  Yes,  sir,  said  Mr.  P.  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  contained  in  the  resolutions  upon 
your  table,  involve,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  question  of  vast 
interest  to  the  People  of  this  country.  They  involve,  sir, 
the  question  of  their  sovereignty.  That  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment  based  vpon  the  will  of  the  People  ;  that  all  power  ema^ 
mates  from  them  ;  and  that  a  majority  should  rule,  are,  as 
I  conceive,  vita*  principles  in  this  Government,  never  to 
be  sacrificed  or  abandoned,  under  any  circumstances. 
In  theory,  all  sound  politicians  admit  the  abstract  pro- 
positions, that  the  People  of  this  country  are  sovereign, 
that  they  are  the  source  of  power,  and  that,  in  a  Repre- 
sentative Republic  like  this,  the  majority  should  rule,and 
the  minority  submit.  Tht  se  constitute  the  basis,  upon 
which  rest  all  your  politicjil  institutions  But,  in  prac- 
tice, how  does  their  sovereignty  operate  in  the  election 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  ot  the  nation  ?  Are  the  People, 
in  fact,  sovert  ign  ?  Dbes  the  power  that  <  levates  thi- 
distinguished  individual  to  this  high  station  always  ema- 
nate from  them?  Do  a  majority  always  prevail  ?  The  his- 
tory of  past  events  answers  the  question.  The  possi- 
bihty,  much  less  the  increased  probability,  that  it  may 
be  otherwise,  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  making  some 
amendment  whereby  thed  sirable  end  may  b  attained, 
that  the  individual  who  is  called  to  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  this  nation  may  be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
its  (^tiz^ns.  But  here,  sir,  lam  met  a^  the  threshold, 
by  the  argument  of  the  gent^leman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Stores)  and  told,  that  it  never  was  intended,  by  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  People  should  exer- 
cise the  important  function  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  that  thr  popular 
principle,  in  relation  to  this  election,  was  limited;  that 
it  was  a  mixed  power  partaking  of  the  popular  and  fe- 
derative principles;  that  it  was  inttnded  that  therf^  should 
be  a  great  rallying  point  for  the  States,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  the  primary  electors  should  fail 
to  make  a  choice*  and  when  the  contingency  should 


happen,  that  the  election  should  devolve  upon  Congress'. 
If  the  gentleman  be  right,  in  the  propositic^i  which  he 
has  assumed,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  hav  be  n  wholly 
mistakes),  and  totally  wi*on(^,  in  my  cohceptions  upon  this 
subjec  .  But,  before  I  attempt  to  answer  the  arji^ument 
of  the  gentleman,  suffer  me  here,Mr.  r/hairman,  to  make 
this  general  rema-k.  Almost  every  gentleman  who  has 
addressed  the  committee  upon  this  occasion,  (I  believe 
I  should  not  err,  if  I  were  to  say  all  )  seem  to  have  view- 
ed this  subject  as  though  we  were  about  to  perform  an 
ordinary  act  of  iegisla'ion  under  the  Constitution ;  as 
though  we  were  about  to  enact  an  electoral  la-w,  to  carry 
ithe  provisions  into  effect;  and  not  as  though  we  were 
called  upon, by  the  propositions  now  before  us,  to  amend 
the  fundamental  law  o^  the  country — the  Consiitutioiiit- 
^elf.  And,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  right 
in  his  premises,  as  to  the  intention  of  that  bright  galaxy 
of  statesmen  who  composed  the  convention  oi'8T — that 
framed  the  Constitution,  (which  I  am  far  from  believing, 
and  cannot  admit,)  still  I  would  maintain,  that,  after  near 
forty  years'  experience  of  the  practical  operations  of  this 
Constitution,  it  was  sound  policy,  and  important  to  the 
stability,  duration,  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  give  this  important  power  direct- 
ly to  the  great  body  of  the  American  People.  But,  sir, 
is  the  gentleman  from  New  York  right  ?  Was  it  as  he 
supposes,  never  intended  that  the  People  of  the  United 
States  should  elect  the  President  ?  If,  sir,  I  had  no  other 
argument  to  light  up  my  mind  to  a  correct  conclusion 
upon  this  point,  than  those  that  are  legitimately  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Constitution  itself,  I  should  be  amply 
sustained  in  the  opinions  I  have  formed.  Is  it  reasona- 
ble that  the  People  of  the  United  States,  who  had  but 
recently  broken  the  chains  of  their  slavery,  and  shaken 
off  a  foreign  yoke — who  were  about  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  system,  a  free  and  republican  system  of  Govern- 
ment— is  it  reasonable;  I  repeat  it,  sir,  that  they  should 
have  intended  to  disfranchise  themselves  in  this  impor* 
tant  particular-  the  election  of  the  first  officer  of  the  Re» 
public?  What,  sir,  is  their  language  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Constitution  ?  ''  ^e,  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
&c.  *^  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.^'  But  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
committee,  by  reiterating  the  able  arguments  of  the  ho- 
norable member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Drayton) 
drawn  from  the  Constitution  itself,  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  19  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  gentle- 
man, and  proves  satisfactorily  annd  conclusively,  to  my 


ir/rndtthat  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplaleci 
and  intended,  that  the  People  should  be  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President ;  that  they  viewed  a  re- 
currence of  this  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  remote  possibility,  and  one  which  would  seldonri,  if 
ever  occur.  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  ferret  out 
their  intention  by  the  letter,  or  by  construction  of  the 
Constitution  alone.  Other  evidences  are  within  our 
reach  And  here,  sir,  suffer  me  to  say  that,  when  /seek 
information  upon  great  political  questions  like  this,  I 
choose  rather  to  apply  to  those  sages  who  participated 
in  *he  deliberations  of  the  convention  whose  work  ti«is 
Constitution  is — I  choose  rather  to  be  informed  by  the 
political  writing's  and  essays  of  able  statesmen, who  were 
their  cotemporaries,  than  to  rely — if  we  are  to  regard 
the  statement  of  his  coll  ague  (Mr.  Cambueleng)— upon 
the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  political  notions  of  the 
ge?itiema«  from  New  York.  AVhatwere  the  opinions  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  thatconvention,  as  contained 
in  the  \^riti!!gs  of  the  Federalist ;  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  debate  ;  the  opinions,  too,  of  an 
ilidividua)  who  hid  no  pr^  dilections  for  democracy— ^no 
partialities  in  favor  of  extensive  powers,  vested  in  the 
Feopie-— who  hid  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  aristocracy, 
and  more  energetic  Government — who  was  said  to 
have  been  even  favorablv  disposed  to  limited  monarchy. 
— whiit,  sir,. were  the  opinions  of  Al^x^nder  Ham>]ton  ? 
Witn  ati  his  anti-democratic  principles,  did  he  contend. 
In  the  numbers  of  trie  Federalist^  written  by  himself,  and 
desi(i5;ned,  togetlier  with  tlie  numbers  of  his  able  co- 
adjutors, (Mr  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay,)  to  furnish  to  the 
American  People^  a  fair  exposition  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution written  at  that  critical  period,  too,  when  thi3 
Gonsti-ution  was  suspended  before  the  Conventions  of. 
the  States,  for  ratification  or  rejection  ?  Did  he  con- 
tend that  the  President  was  not  to  be  elected  by  the 
People?  No,  sir  !  Whatever  might  have  been  his  own 
mdividual  opinion  of  what,  the  Constitution  ought  to 
have  been,  he  knew  too  well  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
vention as  to  what  it  ivns.  In  the  68th  No.  of  that  work 
he  says,  it  was  desirable  that  the  sense  of  the  People 
should  be  ascertained  in  this  important  election;  that,  - 
for  this  purpose,  the  election  was  not  made  to  depend 
on  any  pre-existing  or  pre-established  body  of  men, 
who  might  be  tampered  with,  to  prostitute  their  votes; 
bat  tile  choice  was  referred  to  an  immediate  act  of  the 
People  of  America,  and  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
President  should  be  independent  of  all  others,  but  the 
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People,  for  his  election.      I  have  not  the  number  to 
which  I  refer  before  me,  but  I  state  it  substantially  cor- 
rect. In  the  Convention  in  Virg-inia,  to  whom  this  Con- 
stitution was  submitted,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  what- 
were  the  opinions  entertained  by  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers ?       Did  they  understand  that  the  People  were  not 
to  elect  the  President  ?    No,  sir.  Governor  JRandolpht  in 
answering"  an  objection  which  had  been  made  to  this 
part  of  the   Constitution— that  foreign  influence  would 
operate  in  the  election  of  the  President,  says — **  The 
electors  must  be  elected  by   the  People  at  large.       To 
procure  his  re-election,his  influence  must  be  co-extensive 
with  the  Continent;  and  there  can  be  no  combination 
between  the  electors,  as  they  elect  him  on  the  sj^e  day, 
in  every  State.     When  this  is  the  case, how  can  foreign 
influence  or  intrigue  enter?"     The  late  venerable  Pre» 
sident  of  the    United  States,  {Mr.   Monroe,)  who  has 
gone  into  retiremehtj  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  .sir,  in 
penury  and  want — for,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  he  was  a  faithful  and  useful  public 
servant,  in  thoa!?,^ trying  times  when  his  country  realized 
the  value  of  his  services — ^he  said,  upon  this  occasion — 
"The  President  ought  to  act  under  the  strongest  inni- 
pulses    of  rewards  and    punishments,    which  are    the 
strongest  incentives  to  human  actions.       There  are  two 
ways  of  securing  this  point.       He  ought  to  depend  on 
the  People  of  America,  for  his  appointment  and  con- 
tinuance in  oflfice.     He  ought,  also,  to  be  responsible, 
in  an  equal  degree,  to  all  the  States,  and  to  be  tried  by 
dispassio  ate  judges.  His  responsibility  ought,  further, 
to  be  direct  and  immediate."     Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.   Ma- 
dison, too,  who  were  distinguished  members  of   the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  do  not  seem  to  have  understood, 
this  subject  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  professes 
to  do.     They  maintained  that  "the  choice  of  the  Peo- 
ple ought  to  be  attended  to."    But,  at  the  period  when 
this  Constitution  was   presented  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation, it  was  an  alarming  crisis  to  the  People  of  this 
country.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  proved  in- 
adequate to  the  great  purposes  of  self-government.  The 
question  presented  to  the  States  was,  ratification  or  re- 
jection of  the  liew  Constitution.     Rejection,  and  anar- 
chy, and  confusion,  with  despotism  in  their  train,  were 
most  likely  to  be  the  consequences;  and  though  some 
objections  might    have   existed  to  the  Constituti  n,  in 
this  particular,  as  possible,  in  a  remote  degret?,  yet,  un- 
der the,  circumstances,  ratification   was  better  than  re- 
jection.   At  that  period  it  was  thought  by  the  sages  of 
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that  day,  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  political  sa- 
gacity— ^that  it  was  barely  possible  that  the  election 
could  devolve  on  Congress.  They  had  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  that  distinguished  man— **  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try t'*  as  the  first  who  was  to  fill  this  hi;:;;h  office — an  in- 
dividual upon  whom  all  united  with  one  Voice.  They 
could  not  pierce  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  see  the  new 
system  fully  develop  itself.  What  they  could  not  anti- 
cipate or  foresee,  we  have  realized.  Is  there  any  gen- 
tleman here,  with  his  past  observation  and  experience, 
who  will  hazard  the  opinion,  that  this  election  will  here- 
after but  seldom  devolve  upon  Congress  ?  Is  there  any 
gentleman  here,  who  ivill  deny,  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, this  important  election,  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  must,  in  all  probability, 
most  generally,  terminate  in  this  House  ?  If  such  must 
probably  be  the  result,  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  its  framers,  that  the  People  should  elect 
the  President,  defeated?  If,  by  the  unforeseen  operations 
of  the  Constitution,  the  People  have,  in  effect,  been 
*ieprived  of  an  important  right,  which  they  ought  to 
possess  and  exercise,  and  which  I  maintiin  was  intended 
to  be  given  to  them,  are  we  not  called  upon,  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations^  to  restore  it  to  them  ? 

But,  to  consider  this  subject  more  systematically— 
the  resolutions  under  consideration,  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  distinct  propositions  :  1st.  That 
the  Constitution  shall  be  so  amended,  that  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  shall,  in  no  event,  de- 
volve upon  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress.  And, 
2d.  That  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  amended,  that  .each 
State  in  the  Union  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  dis- 
tricts as  there  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, from  each  respective  State,  and  that  each  district 
shall  give  one  vote. 

In  examining  these  two  propositions,  although  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  I  shall  not  view  them  as  distinct 
and  substantive  propositions,  unconnected  with  each 
other  in  their  effects  and  operations,  as  some  gentlemen 
have  done.  In  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  subject, 
they  are  intimately  connected  and  blended  together,  in 
their  effects;  and  it  will  be  necess^ary  to  take  this  view 
^f  them,  in  order  to  appreciate,  ptopei-ly,  the  respective 
a,mendments  which  they  propose. 

In  support  of  the  fipst  proposition,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
Constitution,  and  why  it  is  that  the  election  of  this 
feigh  officer  shovsldj  in  bo  event,  devolve  upon  C©n» 
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gress.    The  first  reason  which  sugg'ests  itself  to  my 
mind,  why  it  should  not  there  devolve,  is,  that  the  Pre» 
sident  is  not  an  officer  of  Congress;  he  is  not  an  officer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  he  is  the  Chief 
Ma^E^istrate  of  the  whole  People  of  the  Union,  and  should 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  People  for  his  conduct  in 
office,  and  be  dependent  upon  them  for  his  re-election. 
The  surest  guarantee  that,  in  his  administration,  he  will 
consult  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and>  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  pursue  a  wise  policy,  is  the  certainty, 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  must  return  again 
to  the  body  of  society,  and   submit    his  public  con- 
duct   to    the    scrutiny    of  impartial    examination  ;    is 
the.  certainty    that,    if  he  has    disregarded  or    negli- 
gently mistaken   the  best  interests    of   the    country, 
he  will  not  be   again  elevated  to  that  high  station,^  but 
must  seek  the  "  post   of  honor  in  a  private  station;" 
must  share  with  the  body  of  his  fellow-citlzens  their  bur- 
dens, aud.must  participate  with  them,  the  evil  effects  of 
his  own  policy.     But  if  he  is  remotely  responsible  to  the 
People,  and  dependent  directly   upon  a  select  or  pre- 
existing body  of  men  for  his  appointment,  it  is  human 
nature,  and  he   will  study  more  to  conciliate  his  imme- 
diate Electors,  than  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity.    But,  sir,  the  election  ought,  in  no  event,  to  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  a  much 
more  important  reason,  and  one  which,  with  me,  is  con- 
clusive.    It  is,  because  a  minority  as  well  in  the  Electo- 
ral Colleges,  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  a  minority  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
may  elect  him,  and   thereby   destroy  and  overturn  in 
practice  what  all  admit  in  theory  :  that  a  majority  should 
rule.    According  to  the  present  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, there  are  as  many  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  as  there  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  By  the  last  apportionment,  which  I. shall  take, 
as  an  example,  for  the  purpose  of  illustratmg  the  argu- 
ment, the  number  of  Electors  is  261.     A  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors  xs  necessary  to  a  choic6  in  the 
primary  Colleges ;  and  if  the  Colleges  of  Electors  fail  to 
elect,  then  out  of  the  three  highest  pn  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  by  the  Electors,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
voting  by  States,  is  to  choose  the  President     Suppose, 
for  example,  sir,  that  ^  and  JB  are  the  prominent  candi- 
dates before  the  People  for  the  Presidency.     C  is  like- 
wise a  candidate ;  ^  receives  120  Electoral  votes,  B  re- 
ceives an  equal  number,  and  C  receives  the  remaining 
21  votes;  C  may  have  been  supported  by  one  or  two  of  the 
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States,  or  may  have  received  the  votes  of  a  part  of  the 
People  of  some  one  of  the  larger  Stales.  A^  B,  and  O, 
in  this  event,  are  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  three  highest  on  the  list  of  the  Electoral  votes, 
out  of  whom  the  House  is  to  choose  the  President.  An 
election,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place  in  the 
House,  where  the  votes  are  taken  by  States;  and  C,  who 
has  ijeceived  a  small  minority  of  Electoral  votes,  may  be 
elected  President  of  the  Ufiited  States  by  thirty-one  Re- 
presentatives, upon  this  floor,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
thirteen,  the  whole  number  of  Representatives ;  for 
thirty-one  Representatives  here,  from  the  thirteen  small- 
er States  in  the  Union,  have  it  in  their  power  to  control 
and  to  give  the  votes  of  thirteen  States,and  thereby  elect 
the  President  against  the  will  of  the  remainmg  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  Representatives,  as  is  demonstra- 
ble thus — 
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Connecticut 
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New  Jersey 
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do. 

4 

Maine 

7 

do. 

4 

45  31 

Thus  the  whole  number  of  Representatives  upon  this 
fioor,  from  thirteen  of  the  smaller  States  in  the  Union,  is 
only  forty-five.  A  majority  of  the  representation  from 
each  State  have  it  in  their  power  to  control,  and  give 
the  vote  of  tbatState;  andthirty-oneRepresentatives  here 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  majorities  of  the  delegations  of 
thirty  n  States  of  the  Union.  Thus  C,  with  oiily  twen- 
ty-one  Electoral  votes,  against  the  remaining  two  iiun- 
dred  and  forty  electoral  votes,  and  with  thirty-one  Re- 
presentatives, against  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
eighty*two  Representatives,  may  be  elected  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  suppose  a  case  still  more 
cxtreme^ — it  is  certainly  possible  it  may  occur,  and 
therefore  I  am  justifiable  in  using  it — suppose  C  re- 


x^Jl: 


ceivesbut  one  solitary  electoral  vote,  and  the  remaining' 
two  hundred  and  sixty  are  equally  divided  between  A 
and  B.  In  this  event  C  is  constitutionally  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  one  of  the  tia-ee  high- 
est on  the  list  With  but  one  sinpi-le  Hilectoral  vote, 
thirty-one  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  have  it  in  their 
pow  r  to  elect  him  the  President  of  the  United!  States. 
Will  g-entlemen  say  these  are  extreme  cases,  and  will 
probably  never  occur  ?  I  answer,  it  is  possible  they 
may  occur,and  cases  approximating  to  tliem,andthe  same 
in  principle  will,  in  all  probability,  often  occur.  But  shall 
I  be  told  that  the  Representatives  of  freemen  will  never 
be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
People,  as  to  disregard  their  will,  and  palm  upon  them  a 
President  not  of  their  choice  ?  Experience  is  the  best 
of  tutoresses,  and  from  her  we  may  learn  many  salutary 
lessons  ;  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  memorable  contest  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  1801,  between  the 
venerable  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  The  latter  had 
no5  received  a  single  vote  in  ^^■^Q^  contemplation  of  the 
Peoplf^,  or  of  the  Electors,  for  the  Presidency  ;  the 
friends  of  the  former  for  thp  Presidency  had  supported 
the  latter  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  Yet,  having  receiv- 
ed an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  one  evidently  intend- 
ed to  be  President,  and  the  other  Vice  President,  under 
the,  then  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  determine, 
voting  by  States,  which  of  them  should  be  President. 
With  all  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  a  portion  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  People  at  that  day,  were  not 
so  sGrupulous  of  violating  the  People's  will,  as  to  sur- 
render, without  a  struggle,  the  Chief  Magistracy  to  the 
man  of  their  choice.  No,  sir,  a  doubtful  issue  ensued, 
when  the  sable  curtains  of  the  night  were  drawn  around, 
Hiid night  balloting  after  balloting  followed  ;  this  mighty 
confederacy  was  shaken  to  its  centre;  for  days  the  result 
was  suspended.  Fortunately,  the  American  People  in 
that  struggle  ultimately  prevailed  ;  a  victory  of  princi- 
ple and  of  the  People  was  obtained  ;  a  majority  still 
ruled.  And  who  can  tell,  sir,  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences,  if  it  had  terminated  otherwise  ?  1  shud- 
der to  contemplate  what  might  hav^  been  the  fate  of  this 
happy  country.  But  I  shall  not  fatigue  the  Committee, 
by  mdulging  in  conjecture  upon  this  unpleasant  subject. 
I  have  ^'eferred  gentlemen  to  this  part  of  our  history  to 
show,  4;hat  if,  in  that  casej  the  contest  was  rendered 
doubtful  for  a  season,  where  the  individual  had  not,  in 
contemplation  of  the  People,  received  a  single  vote  fo? 
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tbePresidency;  that  it  may  occur,  under  the  preset  pro- 
visions of  the  Coiistitution,  where  an  inrlividvial  nnay  have 
rec  ivedavery  smnll  niif^ber  of  Electoral  voles,  as  in 
the  cases  I  have  supposed. 

It  may  Imppen,  sr,  thai  a  minority  may  thus  elect  the 
President,  when  the  election  devolves  upon  this  House^ 
from  personal  partialities  to  the  individual  elected,  and 
thus  palm  upon  the  Nation  a  President  evidently  not  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  People  of  the  United  States; 
not  the  choice  of  the  immediate  constituents  of  those 
g'entlemen,  upon  his  floor,  who  may  elect  him  ;  and  not 
the  choree  of  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gr'^ss.  It  may  happen,  sir,  that  the  first  choice  of  the 
Representative  here,  ijolding"  in  his  hands  the  power  of 
controlling'  the  vote  of  his  State,  may  not  be  returned  to 
the  House  as  one  o  thethre-  highest  upon  the  hst.  The 
second  choice  of  the  R  presentative  nriay  be  essentially 
different  from  the  second  choice  of  his  constituents,  if 
the  election  Were  again  referred  back  to  them.  The 
Representative  may  be  ig  orant  of  the  will  of  his  con- 
stituents, or  f  he  know  their  will,  he  may  affect  ignor- 
ance of  it.  But  trie  doctrme  is  maintained  by  some 
politicians  in  this  country,  and  1  appeal  to  your  experi- 
ence to  know  sir,  whether  it  has  not  been  openly  avow- 
ed up»n  this  floor,  that  there  is  no  connexion  between 
the  Representative  here,  and  his  constituents  at  home  ; 
that  the  Representative  here  is  not  bound  to  regard  or 
obey  the  instructions  of  those  who  send  him  here;  that, 
in  the  election  of  a  President,  when  it  shall  devolve 
upon  this  House,  he  i»,  by  the  Constitution,  made  the 
umpire  to  decide  it ;  and  though  his  constituents  might 
be  in  a  body  knocking  at  the  door  of  this  Hall,  and 
proclaiming  to  their  Representative,  upon  this  floor, 
from^lhe  galleri*es,  ** our  will  is  thus  and  thus;  you  are 
our  agent,  delegated  by  us  to  execute  our  will,  and  it  is 
our  will  that  tht-  vote  of  the  State  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  should  be  given  to  the  individual  of  our  choice;" 
yet  the  Representative,  entertaining  the  opinion  that  his 
constituents  have  no  ri^ht  to  interfere  or  instruct  him 
upon  tais  subject,  disregards  their  voice,  and  exercises 
his  own  arbitrary  will  in  disposing  of  the  vote  of  his 
State.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  for  myself  I  have  never 
entertained  such  opinions,  but  believe,uponall  questions 
of  expediency,,  that  the  Representative  is  bound  to  re- 
gard and  obey  the  known  will  of  his  constituent.  Other 
gentlemen,  however,  entertain  different  opinions;  and 
when  such  opinions  are  entertained  and  openly  avowed, 
what  security  have  the  People  that  their  rights  will  be 
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preserved, when  the  preservation  of  them  depends  up oia 
the  accidental,  interested,  or  capricious  will  of  their  pub- 
lic servants?  Thus  thr  President  may  be  elected  by  a 
minority  ot  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  may 
be  of  opinion  that  they  have  conscientiously  discharged 
their  public  duty. 

But  is  there  no  danger,  sir,  when  the  election  of  the 
first  officer  of  the  first  Nation  in  the  World  is  to  be  made 
by  a  select  and  pre-existing  body  of  men,  that  even  the 
Kepreserttatiyes  of  freemesj  may,  in  an  evil  hour,  be 
tempted  to  depart  from  the  path  of  duty,  receive  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  and  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of  some 
ambitious  aspirant  to  the  Presidency,  the  public  will, 
and  with  it  the  best  interests  of  the  •  ountry  ?  Shall  t^e 
assume  to  ourselves  the  high  prerogative  of  being  un- 
contaminated  and  incorruptible,  when  the  same  attri- 
butes are  denied  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind?  Is  imma- 
culate purity  to  be  found  within  thc^e  walls,  and  in  no 
other  corner  of  the  earth  ?  Have  you  not  yourse  Ives, 
sir,  in  your  legislation  in  relation  to  this  very  subject— 
the  election  of  a  President — ^given  incontestible  evidence 
that  you  are  distrustful  of  hu  nan  nature  ?  Why  is  it, 
that  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1792,  designed  as  it  was 
to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  onstitution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  election  of  a  Presid  nt,  you  provide  that  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  be  elected  within  the  thirty- 
four  days  immediately  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,  in  every  fourth  year,  the  day  upon  which  the 
jglectors,  throughout  the  Union  are  reqair^^d  to  give 
their  votes?  Why  this  short  intervening  period  be- 
tween the  choice  of  the  Electors,  and  the  day  upon 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ?  it  was  a  wise  provi- 
sion, made  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering  with 
them — ^to  prevent  intrigue,  cprrupiion,  bargaining,  and 
sale — to  prevent  the  interference  of  political  jugglers  ; 
and  to  keep  pure  thestream  as  was  the  fountain,  the 
People,  from  which  it  flowed.  So  particular  have  you 
been  upon  this  subject,  and  so  cautious  to  presuve  the 
purity  of  the  Electors,  that  you  have  given  them  but  a 
short  and  transitory  existence ;  artd  if  any  one  of  them 
should  be  elected  more  than  thirty-four  days  before  the 
day  upon  which  he  is  required  to  vote,  the  presumption 
of  your  law  is  against  him,  and  his  vote  will  not  be  re- 
ceived But  is  not  the  House  of  Representatives  like- 
wise a  pre-existing  body  of  men  ?  Are  they  not  col- 
lected together  at  one  point  for  weeks- together,  be- 
tween the  period  when  it  is  ascertained  thai  the  primary 
Electors  have  failed  to  make  a  choice,  and  the  day  upon 


which  they  are  called  upon  to  vote?  Is  it  not  as  proba- 
ble, to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  they  may  be  tampered 
With  to  prostitute  their  votes*  and  that  ihey  may  be  cor- 
rupted, as  that  twenty-four  separate  ElectoraV  < 'olleges, 
dispersed  over  the  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union, 
migl»t  be  ?  In  the  one  case  you  have  been  distrustful, 
and  have  provided  against  the  possibility  of  undue  in- 
fluence of  any  kind,  so  as  to  thwart  the  public  will.  In 
I'elation  to  the  Electoral  Colleges  you  have  adopted,  by 
your  laws,  the  salutary  maxim  **  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation." ^Vould  it  not  be  quite  as  safe  to  adopt  it  in 
relation  to  ourselves?  Is  there  any  thing  inauspicious 
to  corruption,  intrigue,  and  management,  in  your  locali- 
ty ?  VVhere  are  you  situated  ?  Within  the  limits  or  the 
same  City  where  the  President,  in  office,  is,  and  who 
may  be  a  candidate  for  re-election — where  all  the  other 
candidates  maybe,  and  where  their  respective  friends 
and  partisans  willhe.  Is  your  situation  here  less  expo- 
sed than  that  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  ? 

But  we  are  told  by  the  honorable  gentle nnan  from 
New  York,  (Mr.    Stoiirs,)  that,  for  the   honor  of  this 
House,  a  suspicion  should  not  be  indulged  that  its  mem- 
bers could  be  corrupted.     Let  it  not  be  told,  says  he, 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  or  upon  the  contineu'  of  Eu- 
rope, that  even  suspicion  had  been  openly  entertained 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Congress,  that  any  of  its 
members  were  corruptible.     A   d   the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  too,  (Mr.    Evehbtt,)  denies    in   broad 
terms  the  corrup*i^iUty  of  this  House.      Sir,  it  is  a  hu- 
miliating idra,  a  painful  thought  I  admits  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  freemen  could,  under  any   circumstances, 
barter  away  or  disregard  the  rights  of  the  People  for 
their  own    individual    aggrandizement.      But    human 
nature  is  the  same  in  ail  ages  of  the  world.      All  past 
history  has  sliown  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  virtue 
alone  when   strong  temptations  are  presented       And 
wl>at  stronger  temptation  tocorruptimand  the  abandon- 
ment ot  principle  thnn  the  Presidency,  can  be  held  out 
to  an  ambitious  man  aspiring  to  that  high  office  ?     The 
President  ot  the  United  States,  when  elected,  has  an  im- 
mense patronage  to  bestow;  has  many  honorable  and  lu- 
crative offices  in  his  gift.     And  what  stronger  temptation 
than  to  receive  the  patronage  in  his  power,  can  be  held 
out  to  the  few  assembled  here  who  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  elect  him  ?     I  apprehend,  sir,  if  this  election  shall 
frequently  devolve  upon  Congress,  that  a  door  will  be 
opened  to  corruption,  intrigue,   and   to  office  hunters ; 
and  I  apprehend  further^  that  through  that  door  the 
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evil  doer  may  one  day  enter  and  sap  the  foundations  ©^ 
this  happy  Uepublic*  Other  countries  have  been  revo- 
lutionized and  involved  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  upoa 
whose  ruins  despotism  has  erected  her  throne.  I  hope, 
sir,  my  apprehensions  may  be  unfounded;  but  surely  it 
is  prudent  in  us  to  take  warning"  from  their  example,  and 
close  the  door  through  which  unprincipled  men  may  en- 
ter, and  obtain  an  advantage.  Surely  there  is  as  much 
virtue  in  the  People — surely  it  is  as  safe  to  permit  them 
to  be  the  electors  of  their  Chief  Magistrate  as  to  arro* 
gate  it  to  ourselves.  But,  sir,  as  to  the  corruptibility 
of  this  House,  which  is  denied  by  tiie  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett.)  That  honora- 
ble gentleman  not  only  denies  the  existence  of  corruption 
in  this  House,  but  he  goes  further,  and  denies  the  cor- 
ruptibdity  of  its  members.  Will  that  honorable  gentleman 
tell  me  what  charter  of  exemption  we  have  from  the 
frailties  of  human  nature  ?  Will  he  tell  me  through 
what  purifying  crucible  we  have  passed  when  we  take 
our  seats  upon  this  floor?  Until  he  shall  do  so,  I  shall 
believe  that  human  nature  is  the  same  here  that  it  is 
elsewhere.  And  from  my  earliest  infancy  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  that,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  great 
parent  until  the  present  hour,  man  has  been  depraved^ 
frail,  and  impure.  I  do  not  contend  that  he  is  natural- 
ly more  so  here  than  he  is  in  other  situations;  but  I  con» 
tend  he  is  as  much  so,  and  that  he  is  more  exposed  to 
temptation  here  than  in  ordinary  situations.  But,  says 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Storhs,)  if  men  in 
power  may,by  wielding  their  patronage,  by  favoring  and 
flattt-ring,  bribe  or  corrupt  us,  may  we  not  by  the  same 
means  bribe  and  corrupt  the  People  ?  How  sophisti- 
cal !  Corrupt  the  People  !  No,  sir ;  the  great  body  of 
the  People  are  of  necessity  virtuous,  because  it  is  their 
interest  to  be  so  ;  you  cannot  extend  patronaere  to  all; 
you  cannot  corrupt  all ;  a  select  body  of  mtn  you  may. 
But,  says  the  gentleman  from  New  York>  if  the  members 
of  this  House  are  corrupt,  is  not  the  corrective  at  hand? 
Do  they  not  return  to  the  body  of  the  People,  in  less 
than  thirty  days  after  a  Presidential  election  takes  place 
in  this  House?  And  if  they  have  acted  incorrectly,  or 
disobeyed  the  will  of  their  constituents,  will  not  the 
People  signify  their  disapprobation  at  the  polls  at  the 
next  election,  and  turn  them  out  of  their  service  ?  Sir, 
the  evil  deed  may  be  committed,  and  the  perpetrator  of 
it  may  receive  the  reward  for  his  perfidy  and  his  crimen 
in  being  elevated  to  some  high  station,  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  indignant,  insulted,  and  an  injured  community 
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Yes,  sir,  he  may  be  elevated,  too,  by  the  individual  whom 
he  has  assisted  to  place  in  tlie  Presidential  chair,  and 
may  never  again  return,  or  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
his  constituents  so  as  to  receive  the  sovereign  remedy 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  at  the  polls  of  the  next 
election.  His  constituents  may  frown  upon  his  conduct 
and  reprobate  his  course  ;  he  is  elevated  above  them  ; 
he  louks  down  upon  them  with  contempt,  and  sneers  at 
their  discontent ;  and  yet  this  is  the  sovereign  corrective 
of  the  gentleman,  and  will,  as  he  conceives,  ensure  puri- 
ty in  this  Hall.  That  gentleman  should  remember,  too, 
that,  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  Congres- 
sional elections,  for  the  ntxt  Congress,  have  transpii  ed 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before  the  Presidential 
election ;  the  member  is  either  defeated  by  a  more  fa- 
vored citizen  of  his  district,  who  is  to  supply  the  place 
here,  and  his  direct  and  immediate  responsibility  to  the 
People  is  destroyed  ;  or  he  has  been  previously  elected, 
and  is  assured  that  he  will  at  least  hold  his  seat  here,  if 
he  desire  it,  for  another  term.  If  he  has  been  defeated 
at  home,  he  seeks  elevation  and  promotion  elsewhere ; 
if  he  has  been  successful  at  home,  he  hopes  his  good 
constituents  may  forget  his  political  sin  before  the  next 
election ;  if  he  should  still  desire  to  hold  the  seat,  he 
hopes,  by  the  assistance  of  Executive  influence,  he  may 
effect  some  local  measure  that  may  reconcile  his  consti- 
tuents, or  balance  in  their  estimation  the  evil  deed  he 
has  committed.  That  gentleman,  too,  pronounces  it  a 
cold  blooded  judgment  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  cor- 
ruption can  enter  here.  Sir,  we  should  not  be  so  sensi- 
tive upon  this  subject  as  to  shut  out  from  our  eyes  all 

past  experience "Th«  purest  gold  has  some  alloy; 

the  great  Sub  of  day  has  his  spots;  and  among  the  chos- 
en disciples  of  our  Lord  there  was  a  Judas."  And  m 
pronouncing  this  judgment,  cold-blooded  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  gentltrman,  we  are  only  recorc^ing  the  history  of 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  ever  has  been  from  that  fatal 
hour  when  man  came  under  the  curse  of  a  violated  law. 
Another  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  struck  mc  with  peculiar  force.  If,  says  he, 
this  Governmt  nt  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will  not  be  by  men 
in  power,  but  by  men  out  of  power.  And  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett,)  who  succeed- 
ed him,  used  a  similar  argument,  and  told  us  that,  if  the 
Government  was  ever  destroyed,  it  would  not  be  by  a 
President  elected  by  a  minority  of  the  People,  but  by  a 
President  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
People :  by  some  "  military  chieftain^^  that  should  arise 
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in  the  land.  Yes,  sir,  by  some  '^military  chieftain^^ 
wliose  only  crime  it  was  to  have  served  his  country 
faithfully  at  a  period  when  that  country  needed  and 
realized  the  value  of  his  services.  J  know^  sir,  there  are 
s  -me  politicans  in  this  country  who  are  continually  in 
alarm,  or  affect  to  be  so,  kst  the  People  shouid  destroy 
the  Government.  And  I  know,  sir,  there  are  others,  and 
I  am  bold  to  say  I  am  of  the  number,  who  are  of  opini')R 
that,  if  this  happy  Government  is  ever  destroyed,  which 
God  forbid,  it  will  be  by  the  encroachments  and  abuse 
of  power,  and  by  tlie  alluring;  and  corrupting  influence 
of  Executive  patronage.  R^Xy  upon  it,  si',  that  if  you 
should  ever  see  an  Administration  of  this  country,  whose 
elevation,  whose  measures,  and  whose  policy  are  not 
supporttid  by  the  good  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Peo- 
ple, there  will  be  more  ianger,  infinitely  more  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  them,  than  all  the  ideal  dangers 
which  the  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend  are  covertly 
lurking  among  the  great  body  of  the  People  of  this 
Union. 

To  v/hat  inevitable  conclusion  does  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  lead  ?  If  the  Presi- 
d-^nt,  according  to  his  argument  is  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  People,  he  is  a  dangerous  President ;  if  elected  by 
a  minority  of  the  People,  the  irresistible  inference  is, 
that  he  will  not  be  a  dangerous  President.  And,  ac* 
cording  to  his  argument,  i  suppose  it  would  be  danger- 
ous,  for  a  majority  of  the  People  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent.  Sir,  this  is  a  doctrine  which  may  be  congenial 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  some  gentlemen  ;  but  1 
must  confess,  that  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  being  prepar- 
ed to  adopt  it  as  one  of  the  rules  of  my  politiciii  faith. 
I  hold  the  converse  of  the  gentleman's  propositions.  V^e 
are  at  issue  on  these  points,  and  the  committee  will  de» 
cide  between  us.  Another  reason  why  th.e  election  of 
President  should  not  devolve  upon  Uiis  House  is,  that 
Members  of  Congress  shouid  not  only  be  virtuous  and 
pure,  but,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion  Nest  to 
doing  right  is  to  inspire  public  confidence  artd  give  pub- 
lic sat  sfaction.  Whenever  this  election  shall  come 
here,  are  not  the  most  virtuous  and  correct,  subject  to 
dark  suspicions  and  unkind  reflections?  If  some  act  in- 
correctly or  corruptly,  is  it  not  calculated  to  atTect  tiie 
reputation  of  ail  who  may  necessarily  be  associated  with 
ihem,  however  correct  their  course  may  be  ?  and  is  not 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  impair  public  confidence, 
and  to  destroy  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  ?'  .  -  '  ' 
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i  shall  not,  said  Mr.  P.,  dwell  upon  another  arguinentj 
which  has  been  very  properly  used  by  some  gentlemen 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  ;  that,  when  the  election 
eomes  to  this  House,  it  is  calculated  to  interfere  with, 
and  impede  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation.  It  has 
not  been  my  fovtane  to  witness  the  effects  of  an  election 
here ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
fmvnble  Representative  of  a  portion  of  this  People  upon 
this  floor.  I  could  wish  upon  this  great  occasion 
upon  which  we  deliberate,  that  they  were  more  ably  re- 
presented. But  though,  Sir,  I  have  not  witnessed  the 
scene,  I  have  read  of  its  effects,  upon  two  occasions,  in 
the  h'story  of  my  country,  and  can  well  conceive  that 
members  of  Congress  will  be  too  apt  to  neglect  all  the 
important  subjects  of  legislation,  in  devising  plans,  in- 
triguUTg,  and  managing,  to  promote  the  success  of 
their  favorite  candidate.  If  there  should  be  no  corrup- 
tion, still  it  is  calculated  to  distract  their  deliberations. — 
It  will  produce  excitement ;  arouse  all  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  our  nature;  create  heart-burnings,  party  feelings, 
and  sectional  jealousies,  detrimental  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  dangerous  to  the  duration  and  stability  of  the 
Government.  The  effects  produced  will  not,  probably, 
terminate  with  th©  election  itself,  but  will  mingle  and  be 
felt  in  your  deliberations  for  years  afterwards. 

But,  Sir,  after  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject,  it 
resolves  itself  into  this  at  last ;  and  I  wish  gentlemen  dis- 
tinctly to  answer  me  the  question.  Are  we  prepared  to 
hold  out  to  the  People,  the  ignusfatuus  of  popular  elec- 
tions ;  to  tell  them  they  are  sovereign  and  shall  elect 
the  President,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  operations 
of  your  present  constitution,  put  it  virtually  out  oftheir^ 
power  to  do  so  ;  unless,  indeed,  by  a  combination  of  the 
large  States,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show,  by  li» 
terally  immolating  large  masses  of  their  citizens  and  de- 
stroying their  weight  in  the  election,  and  thereby  enab- 
ling an  inconsiderable  portion  of  ^he  People  of  the  Union, 
by  presenting  a  solid  front,  and  impressing  into  their  ser- 
vice their  respective  minorities,  to  elect  the  President 
in  the  primarv  colleges;  and  in  this  event,  as  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  show,  the  remedy  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  dis- 
ease. Shall  we  any  longer  hold  out  the  delusion  to  the 
People,  that  they  are  the  electors  ofthe  President,  when 
in  practice  they  have  ordinarily  only,  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation ?  They  may  indeed,  nominate  three  individuals 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  they  do  not  choose 
the  President  ;  that  important  power  devolves  upon 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  a  powei  which  they 
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are  competent  to  exercise  themselves.  Judg-jng-  from 
our  past  experience  upon  this  subject,  what  will  proba- 
bly be  the  result  of  future  elections  of  this  distinguished 
officer?  Much  of  the  larger  portion  of  that  long  list  of 
worthies  who  personated  the  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution,  have  past  from  the  stage  of  action,  and  are 
numbered  with  "  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 

We  can  no  longer,  as  our  fathers  did,  contemplate  the 
immortal  father  of  his  country  upon  whom  all  united  in 
elevating  to  this  high  station  ;  nor  can  we  call  into  our 
service  the  immortal  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  new  generation  are  about  to  assume  the 
places  of  their  fathers  ;  many  are  the  aspirants  to  this 
high  station  ;  public  opinion  is  divided,  and  cannot  in 
future  be  often  concentrated  on  any  one  individual. — 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this 
election  can  be  prevented  from  terminating  ultimately 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  it  will  often^de- 
volve  here  cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  it  should  not  dosoy 
I  have  attempted,  and  1  hope  satisfactorily  shown. 

There  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  Constitution 
in  its  present  form,  and  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
presented  themselves  most  forcibly  to  my  mind  why  the 
election  of  Prendent  and  Vice  President  should  in  no 
event  devolve  upon  Congress. 

I  come  now,  said  Mr.  Polic,  briefly  to  consider  the  se- 
cond resolution  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  by  the  hon  rable  gentleman  (Mr.  McDuf- 
pie)  from  South  Carolina,  which  proposes  that  each 
State  in  the  Union  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  districts 
as  there  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  such  State. 

The  object  of  this  proposition  is  to  give  to  the  People 
of  every  section  of  the  Union,  as  near  as  may  be,  con- 
sistently with  important  rights  reserved  to  the  States, 
which  are  not  proposedto  be  disturbed,  their  equal  rela- 
tive weight  in  the  election.  To  do  this,  the  public  senti- 
ment  should  be  fairly  ascertained — and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will,  it  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition  to  my  mind,  that  some  uniform  mode 
of  collecting  the  public  sentiment  should  be  establish- 
ed throughout  the  Union.  Under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  practice  under  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  and  diversified  modes  of  election, 
prescribed  by  the  respective  State  Legislatures,  do  the 
People,  in  every  section  of  the  Urdon.  in  fact  possess 
and  exercise  their  equal  relative  weight  in  the  election? 
Is  the  public  sentiment  of  the  whole  People  of  th© 
2# 
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Union  correctly  ascertained  ?    No,  sir  !  It  is  demonstra- 
ble, if  an  election  be  made  at  all  by  the  Electoral  Colle- 
ges without  involving  the  national  calamity  (for  such  I 
view  it)  of  a  recurrence  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  may  choose  the  President.     If  I  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing this  fact,  the    necessity    for    uniformity,    and 
amendment  will,  as  I  conceive,  be  apparent,  if  we  hold 
to  the  principle  that  a  majority  should  rule.     What  are 
the  various  modes  of  election  at  present  established  in 
the  States  ?    In  some,  the  district  system  preva'ils ;  in 
others,  the  Legislatures  have  assumed  to  themselves  the 
power  of  appointing  electors;   and  in  one  State  in  the 
Union,  (Kentucky)  a  compound  ofthe  district  and  general 
ticket  system  is  the  mode  prescribed  by  t'he  Legislature. 
The  State  being  entitled  to  fourteen  electors,  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  in  one  of  which  four  electors  are  chos- 
en, and  five  in  each  ofthe  other  two  districts.     I  shall  not 
here  stop  to  inquire  why  this  artificial  arrangement  of 
districts  in  that  State  was  made  ;  whether  it  was  made         ^ 
upon  an  emergency,and  designed  to  throw  majorities  in 
each  district  in  favor  of  a  particular  party,  or  of  particu-       ^ 
lar  men,  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry.   In 
this  state  of  things,  a  bare  majority   of  the  People  of 
the  six  larger  States  in  the  Union  may,  by  adopting  tiie 
general   ticket  system,  the  Gerrymandering  system,  or 
by   assuming  the  election  to  the    Legislatures,   elect 
the  President,  though  a  respectable  minority,  and  very 
nearly  half  of  the  People  of  those  six  States,    and  the 
whole  of  file  People  of  the  eighteen   remaining  States, 
may  be  in  favor  of  some  other  candidate.    For  exam- 
ple : — 


Electors. 

Electors. 

New  York  has 

36 

A  majority  is 

19 

Pennsylvania 

28 

•                     a                    « 

15 

Virginia 

24 

m                    9.                    »      1 

13 

Ohio 

16 

<•                    •                     a 

9 

Massachusetts 

35 

• 

8 

Kentucky 

14 

» 

8 

133 

72 

72 

61 

Thus,  sir,^  these  six  States,  there  are  133  electoral 
votes,  a  majority  ofthe  whole  number  in  the  Union,  and 
sufficient,if  united,  to  elect  the  President  in  the  primary 
colleges. 
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But  the  iPeople  in  those  six  States  are  divided  in  dpi- 
nion,  and  very  nearly  equipoised  as  to  numbers,between 
two  contending  candidates  A  and  B,  for  the  Presidency. 
But  A  has  small  majorities  over  B,  in  each  of  those 
States.  If  the  district  system  were  established,  the 
friends  of  A  could  give  him  72  electoral  votes,  and  the 
friends  of  B  could  give  him  61  electoral  votes.  B,  too, 
in  the  case  supposed,  might  be  supported  by  the  re- 
maining eighteen  States,  or  by  such  majorities  of  them 
as,  when  added  to  his  61  votes,  would  be  sufficient  to 
elect  him,  But  by  compressing  the  friends  of  B  in  those 
six  States,  into  the  support  of  A  by  the  effect  of  the  ge- 
neral ticket  system,  or  by  elections  made  by  the  Legis- 
latures ;  by  literally  suppressing  the  voice  of  the  mino- 
rities, in  eachof  those  six  States  favorable  to  the  elec- 
tion of  B;  by  denying  to  almost  half  the  population  of 
those  States  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  being  heard  in 
the  election — ^you,  in  truth,  enable  a  minority  of  the 
People  of  this  Union,  amounting  to  but  little  more  than 
the  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent against  the  will  of  all  the  rest  of  the  People  of  the 
Union,  amounting  to  almost  three-fourths  of  our  whole 
population.  But  will  it  be  said,  that  this  likewise  is  an 
extreme  case,  and  will  probably  never  occur  ?  I  answer 
it  is  possible  it  may  occur,  and  cases  approximating  to 
it,  and  the  same  in  principle,  ifthe  election  is  kept  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  all  probability  will 
occur. 

This,  then,  is  our  dilemma.  Under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  either  a  minority  of  the 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  by  a  combination  of  the 
large  States,  must  elect  the  President,  or  we  must  sub- 
mit to  the  national  calamity  of  an  election  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  Which  shall  we  choose  ?  Neither 
is  compatible  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  the  People.  And  here  will  the  lar- 
ger States  object  to,  the  district  system,  and  say,  we 
cannot  part  with  the  advantage  which  we  now  have,  of 
moving  in  a  solid,  unbroken  phalanx,  and  giving  to  our 
favorite  candidate  an  undivided  electoral  vote,  by  sup- 
pressing the  voice  of  the  ininority  in  the  State,  by  means 
of  the  general  ticket  system,  or  elections  by  the  Legis- 
latures ?  I  answer  that  the  larger  i'^tates  will  receive 
an  ample  equivalent  for  this  surrender,  in  the  certainty 
that  the  election  can  never  devolve  upon  the  House  as 
Representatives,  where,  voting  by  States,  a  minority,  of 
1  have  attempted  to  shgw,  and  I  hope  successfully,  may 
elect. 
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Will  the  smaller  States  object  to  that  part  of  the  reao- 
iutions  now  under  consideration,  which  proposes  so  to 
amend  the  Constitution  as  that  the  election  shall  in  no 
event  devolve  upon  Congress,  and  say,  we  cannot  part 
with  the  advantage  which  we  have  of  voting  by  States, 
when  the  election  shall  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  whereby  we,  though  a  minority,  may 
have  it  in  our  power  to  elect  the  President  ?  I  answer, 
that  the  smaller  States  will  receive  an  ample  equivalent 
for  this  surrender,  in  the  certainty  that  the  larger  States 
cannot  combine  and  move  in  an  unbroken  body  in  the 
electoral  colleges,  and  thereby  enable  a  minority  of  the 
People  of  the  Union,  by  suppressing  the  voice  of  their 
respective  minorities  in  the  large  States,  to  elect  the 
President,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  and  I  hope  suc- 
cessfully, they  might  do.  The  resolutions,  then,  view-, 
ed  together,  and  not  as  substantive  and  distinct  propo- 
sitions, in  relation  to  their  effects  and  operations,  pro- 
pose a  compromise  to  the  larger  and  smaller  States, 
that  they  should  meet  upon  middle  ground,  and  surren- 
der the  advantages  which  the  one  or  the  other  might 
possess  in  certain  contingencies,  each  receiving  a  mutu- 
al consideration  from  the  other  for  the  surrender  thus 
made.  It  is  a  surrender  of  advantages,too,which  neither 
should  wish  to  retain ;  %  surrender  made  not  to  each 
other,  but  to  principle,  upon  the  altar  of  their  common 
country. 

But,  will  the  larger  States  object  and  say,  though 
uniformvty  in  the  mode  of  election  be  important  and  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic will,  yet  we  cannot  agree  that  that  mode  shall  be  the 
district  system?  We  prefer  that  the  general  ticket 
system  should  be  the  mode  established  in  all  the  States, 
or  we  prefer  that  the  choice  of  electors  should  be  made 
by  the  Legislatures  in  all  the  States,  and  that  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  modes  should  be  uniform  throughoilt 
the  Union.  I  answer,  by  neither  of  these  modes  can  the 
evil  complained  of  be  remedied.  If  the  general  ticket 
system  be  the  uniform  mode  established,  the  larger 
States  would  still  retain  their  present  power.  If  the 
Legislatures  in  all  the  States  choose  the  electors,  the 
larger  States  would  still  retain  their  present  power. 
And,  by  either  of  these  modes,  the  predominant  party 
or  faction  in  power,  in  each  State,  by  suppressing  the 
voice  of  the  minority,  may  move  in  a  solid  front,  and 
elect  the  President,  If  it  be  contended  that  this  is  an 
advantage  which  all  the  States  would  equally  possess, 
the  idea  is  a  mistaken  one.    Such  is  the  difference  in 
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the  size,   and  quantum  of  population,  m  the  several 
States,    that    a    minority,   whose  voice    is  totally  sup- 
pressed in  the  election  iu  one  of  the  1  rger  :  tates,  may 
be  as  great— nay,  more  than  five  times  as  great — as  the 
whoi    population  of  one  of  the  smaller  Stiites.     To  il- 
lustrate this,  take,  for  example,  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Delaware,  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  smalh  st 
States  in  the  Union.     Suppose  New  York  to  be  divided 
in  opinion  between  two  candidates,   in  an  impending 
Presidential  eleotion,in  the  proportion  of  19  to  17  of  her 
36  electors.     If  the  district  system  prevailed,  one  of  the 
candidates  would   receive   19  electoral  votes,   and  the 
other  the  remaining  17  electoral  votes.     But,  by  esta- 
blishing the  general  ticket  system  in  New  York,  a  large 
minority,  and  very  nearly  half  of  her  citizens,  who  would 
be  entitled  by  the  district  system  to  give  17  electoral 
votes,  are  literally  destroyed,  and  impressed  intothe  ser- 
vice of  the  majority     In  Delaware,  the  vi^hole  population 
can  give  only  three  electoral  votes.     Thus,  the  minori" 
ty  in  New  York,  whose  voice  is  totally  suppressed  in  the 
election,  would  be  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the 
whole  population  of  Delaware.     But  suppose  Delaware 
likewise  to  he  divided  in  opinion  is  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two  of  her  three  electors.     By  the  district  sys- 
tem, Delaware  would  give  two  vott-'s  to  one  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  one  to  the  other.     Establish  the 
general  ticket  system  in  Delaware,  and  her  three  votes 
will  be  given  to  one  candidate,  thereby  suppressing  the 
voice  of  a  minority  of  that  State,   who,  by  the  district 
system,  would  be  entitled  to  give  one  vote.     One  vote 
of  the  minority,  then,  by  the  general  ticket  system,  is 
suppressed  in   Delaware.     But  m  New  York,  by  the 
same  system,   seventeen  votes  are   suppressed.     Thus 
the  minority  in  New  York,  whose  voice  is  suppressed  by 
the  general  ticket  system,  is  seventeen  times  as  great  as 
the  minority  in  Delaware,  whose  voice  is  suppressed  by 
the  same  system.     Thus,  sir,  it  is  seen  what  great  ine- 
quality would  be  produced  in  the   election  of  a  Presi-- 
dent  by  establishing  the  general  ticket  system  as  the 
uniform  mode  in  all  the  States.     The  same  result  would 
happen  by  establishing  the  mode  of  electing  by  the  Le- , 
gislatures  as  the  uniform  mode  in  all  the  States.  The  great 
excellence  of  the  district  system  is,  that  each  district 
throughout  the   Union  would  contain   very  nearly  the 
same  quantum  of  population,   would  be  composed  of 
contiguous  territory,  and  would  be  very  nearly  of  the 
same  size ;  and  each  district  would  be  entitled  to  give 
one  vote.     And  if,  sir,  minorities  should  be  found  to 
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exist,  in  si  Presidential  election,  in  each  district, 
as  they  may,  is  it  probable  that  there  will  be 
such  a  disparity,  such  a  disproportion  between  the 
respective  minorities  of  adjoining  or  different  districtij, 
where  all  are  of  the  stme  s:z -,  as  would  exist  between 
the  minorities  of  different  St^ites,  differing  as  they  do  in 
size,  some  containing  more  than  thirty  times  as  great  a 
population  as  others;  and,  when,  by  the  general  system, 
each  State  would  compose  one  district?  I  was  amused, 
sir,  but  not  convinced,  by  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Stevenson,)  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  general  ticket 
system  over  all  others,  and,  that  minorities,  in  the  dis- 
trict system  would  prevail.  That  honorable  gentleman 
adduced,  as  an  apt  example,  in  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment, an  occurrence,  which  he  says  took  place  in  one 
of  the  districts  of  Maryland,  in  the  late  Presidential 
election.  In  one  of  the  districts  in  ^hat  State,  he  says 
there  were  a  majorit3'^  of  the  People  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams;  that  there  were  two  candidates  for 
elector  favorable  to  that  gentleman,  and  one  in  favor  of 
General  Jackson;  that,  in  consequence  of  a  division  of 
the  friends  of  the  former,  between  the  two  candidates 
for  elector,  neither  of  whom  would  decline  in  favor  of 
the  other,  the  elector,  friendly  to  the  latter,  received  a 
plurahty  of  votes  of  the  district,  and  was  elected.  Now, 
sir,  what  the  facts  were,  in  relation  to  that  particular 
district,  adduced  as  an  example,  I  am  not  particularly 
informed;  but,  I  understand  it  became  more  a  contest 
between  distinguished  individuals,  who  were  opposing 
candidates  for  elector,  and  who  had,  respectively,  many 
personal  friends,  than  a  contest  between  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  themselves,  and  is,  therefore,  no  test 
of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  People  ot  that  district,  and 
no  conclusive  iliuslration  of  the  gentleman's  argument. 
Bat,  sir,  if  it  v/ere,  1  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish 
that  honorable  gentleman  with  a  fair  rebutter,  which 
occurred  in  that  election,  by  the  operations  of  his  favo- 
rite-—the  general  ticket  system.  The  State  of  Ohio 
voted  by  general  ticket.  Did  the  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived the  undivided  electoral  vote  of  that  State,  in 
fact  receive  the  support,  even  of  the  majority  of  the 
People  of  Ohio  ?  No  sir,  supported  as  he  was,  by  a 
very  small  number  of  votes  over  one  of  his  competitors, 
and  if  all  the  returns  had  been  correctly  received,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  obtained  even  a  plurality  over 
him.  Yet,  si?,  he  received,  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the 
whole  vote  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  against  the  sentiment^^ 
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of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  People  of  that  State; 
and  yet,  sir,  this,  I  suppose,  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  the  g-eneral  ticket  systen),  in  the  estimation  of  the 
g'entleman  from  Virginia.  The  individual,  too,  whom 
the  gentleman  conceives  was,  by  the  operation  of  the 
district  system,  deprived  of  an  electoral  vote  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  Maryland — yes,  sir,  the  same  individual 
who  had  received  the  smallest  number  of  the  votes  of  the 
People  of  Or?io,  when  the  election  ultimately  devolved 
upon  this  Hous ',  re^.eived  the  vote  of  that  State.  But, 
sir,  I  concur  in  opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, (  '^r.  Livingston,)  who,  a  few  days  ago,  submitted 
a  resolution,  proposing  to  dispense  with  the  electors 
altogether.  The  People  require  no  such  agency  I 
believe  them  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  Dispense  with 
them  altogether ;  let  the  People  vote  directly  f  t  the 
President,  without  their  invention,  and  the  objection  to 
the  district  system,  as  in  the  case  in  Maryland,  which  has 
presented  itself  so  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  will  be  removed.  When  the  Peo- 
ple vote  directly  for  the  President,  there  can  be  no  divi- 
sion between  contending  candidates  for  elector,  in  favor 
of  the  same  candidate,  and  the  majority  of  the  People 
of  each  district  can  control  and  give  the  vote  of  that  dis- 
trict. Another  advantage  of  the  district  system  is,  that 
the  sentiment  of  each  mass  of  the  commanityj  througli- 
out  the  Union,  composing  a  district,  is  fairly  elicited, 
and  made  to  have  its  due  and  proportional  weight  in  the 
general  collected  sentiment  of  all  the  districts  in  the 
Union.  The  sentiment  of  no  portion  of  the  Union  is 
suppressed.  All  are  heard,  and  have  their  proper 
weight  in  determining  the  election.  I  do  not  design, 
Mr.  Chairman,(said  Mr.  P.)to  embarrass  this  discussion, 
by  entering  into  details  If  the  great  principles  con« 
templated  by  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  are  retained, 
detai  s  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  a  spirit  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  of  opinion  should  pre- 
vail, in  relation  to  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  me^^ely  sugc 
gest  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  the  plan 
which  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as  preferabl?  to 
any  cther»  and  leave  it  t  >  them  to  determine  how  far  it 
will  afibrd  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance this :  Bach  State  shall  be  divided,  by  the  Le- 
gislature thereof,  into  as  many  districts,  composed  of 
contiguous  territory,  and  containing,  as  near  as  may  be, 
an  equal  quantum  of  population,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  that  State.    The  People  of  each  district  shad! 
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^ote  directly  for  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
without  the  iiiterve;  t'oii  of  electors.  The  pers  n,  in 
each  di-t  ct,  who  may  have  received  t'le  highest  num« 
ber  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  hoiden  to  have  re- 
ceived one  Vi  te;  and  the  person  who  may  have  received 
the  higheiit  number  ot  votes  for  Vice  President,  shall  be 
bolden  to  have  received  one  vote.  And  if  it  shall  be  as- 
certained that  no  person  has  received  a  ii>ajority  of  the 
whole  number  of  dtsiricts  in  tUc  Union,  let  the  election 
be  referred  back  to  the  People,  who,  upon  t'.e  second 
ball^ittng",  shah,  in  like  maimer,  vote  for  one  of  the  two 
higbesl  upon  the  h  t  f  the  former  builoting  for  Presi- 
dent, and  so  of  the  Vi  e  President  The  details  of  this 
general  <  utline  of  a  system,  to  embrace  th  objects  con- 
templated by  the  res  lutitms,  ca^:  be  ea^iJy  dvawn,  so  as 
to  reader  it  pract  cable,  and  easy  t  effect  the  choicer  in 
thiii  way.  But,  if  oti  r  g'enUemen  ca  i  suggest  a  more 
accfptable  plan,  ii  t>  fietails,  noi  var^mg  ih-  g  neral 
principL*s,  I  am  not  wedd«^d  ti.  thi' ^  -dind  liave  merely 
suggested  it,  lesv  jtmght  be  said,  by  s  jme,  that»  ho;v 
ever  g  eat  the  obj;^t;>><s  may  b?^,  to  tne  pre«?ent  pro-  ^ 
risinns  of  tiie  Con^ti'u  'on,  it  would  be  impracticAble  to 
adopt  a -y  mode  by  wh oh  th®  evl  could  be  reme r'ied. 
Neither  shall  I,  Mr.  Cha'rman,  dt  tai'»  the  Committee  hy 
enumerating,  in  addit  on  to  those  I  hav^*  mentioned, 
many  o*her  objections  to  the  general  t?cket  system,  or 
to  the  appointment,  of  eJe'ter^  by  'he  Legislatures.  It 
would  be  unnecessar ,  fo*'  me  to  do  so,  after  the  able 
exposition  of  the  honorable  mover  of  those  resolutions, 
(Mr.  McDuFFiE,)  in  the  opening  of  tbis  debate,  upon 
this  part  of  the  iubj<fct  S*>me  f  t  ler  bjectio  s,hov/ever, 
have  bren  made  to  the  plan  of  amendment  proposed,  ia 
the  course  of  the  discUision,  which  dema  d  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stobrs,)  has  been  more  abundant  in  objections  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  amendment  than  any  other  gentleman 
who  has  addressed  the  Committee ;  and  though  I  am 
aware,  sir,  when  I  approach  an  argument  of  that  gentle-  ^ 

man,  I  encounter  an  old  and  experienced  politician, 
hackneyed  in  debate,  yet  differing  with  him  in  opinion,as 
t  is  my  misfortune  to  do,  in  almost  every  view  he  has 
taken  of  this  subject,  I  will  boldly  meet  him,  and  av  )W 
the  reasons  of  that  difference.  That  gentleman  tells  us, 
with  a  warning  voice,  that  when  we  approach  this  Con- 
stitution we  stand  upon  holy  ground.;  that  when  we  at- 
tempt to  amend  it,we  lay  violent  hands  upon  this  immor- 
tal worl^  of  our  ancestors.    He  tells  us  he  entertains 
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disturb  one  principle  which  it  contains;  and,  in  the  same 
strain  in  which  he  thus  addresses  us,  he  informs  us  that 
there  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  plan  of  amende 
ment  proposed,because  a  portion  of  a  certain  description 
of  population,  negro  slaves,in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  will  bti  represented  in  this  election^     Now,  sir, 
by  the  present  Constitution,  for  which  the  gentleman 
professes  such  great  reverence,  and  would  not  alter  or 
amend  it  in  any  particular,  three-fifths  of  this  population 
are  represented  in   the  election.      By   the   proposed 
amendment,  they  are  cnly  represented*     The  amend- 
ment does  nol  propose  to   dis^rb  this  principle,  but 
leaves  it  precisely  upon  the  ground  where  it  is  placed 
by  the  present  Constitution.     So  that  it  was  wholly  un» 
available,  and  I  must  say  unnecessary,  to  bring  up  this 
qnestion  in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  present  Constitution,  and  the  proposed  amendment, 
I  have  regretted  exceedingly,  sir,  that  scarceljr  anv  sub- 
ject of  general  concern  can  be  agitated  here,  without 
haying  this  unfortunate  subject  of  slavery,  either  colla- 
terally, or  incidentally,  brought  into  view,  and  made  to 
mingle  in  our  deliberations,     it  is  a  subject  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  but  as  it  has  been  noticed  upon  this  occasion, 
not  only  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  likewise 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett)  and 
the  gentleman  fromConnecticut, (Mr.  Ingersoll,)  suffer     ^ 
me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply.     When  this  Country 
became  free  and  independent,  this  species  of  popuhition 
was  found  amongst  us.     It  had  been  entailed  upon  us 
by  our  ancestors,  and  was  viewed  as  a  common  evil ;  not 
confiMed  to  the  locality  where  it  was,  but  affecting  the 
whole  Nation.     Some  of  the  States  which  then  possess- 
ed it,  have  since  gotten  clear  of  it :  they  were  a  speciesi 
of  property  that  differed  from   all  others :  they  were 
rational;  they  were  luiman  beings.    In  fixing  the  prin- 
ciples of  representation*  it  was  thought  right  by  the  fra» 
mers  of  the  Constitution,  that  they  should  at  L^ast  be  in 
part  represented.     And  accordingly,  three-fitths  of  thetH 
are  to  be  represented  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  to  be  represented,  tins  provision  is  incorporated  into 
xne  Gonstitution :    "Repres««ntativei  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  i  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  tl^ir 
respective  numbers."    If  they  are  to  be  represented 
then,  direct  taxes  are  to  be  paid  according  to  that  re- 
presentjation,  whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  reqube  it.    And  when  the  dark  doud  oi  war  ho- 
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vers  in  yoirr  horizon-^when  a  foreign  foe  invades  youi» 
country — when  your  finances  are  deranged-^when  mo- 
ney, in  the  estimation  of  some  the  sinews  of  war,  muat 
be  raised— when,  in  order  to  raise  it,  direct  taxation  must 
be  resorted  to—and  when,  sir,  conventions  are  held,  in 
some  sections  of  the  Union,  to  thwart  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  and  for  purposes  best  known  to  their 
members— when  the  militia  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union,  are  withheld  from  the  public  service— do  our 
neighbors  commiserate  our  condition  ;  do  they  sympa* 
thize  with  us,  and  say,  we  are  oppressed  with  unneces- 
sary burthens  because  we  are  required  to  pay  taxes  for 
this  species  of  population  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  all  right  then. 
Do  we  complain,  sir,  that  we  are  thus  required  to  pay 
taxes  for  them  ?  No,  sir,  we  do  it  cheerfully,  and  with- 
out  a  murmur.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  unpleasant 
subject,  not  involved  in  the  remotest  degree,  in  the 
great  questions  under  consideration,  may  be  suffered  to 
rest.  I  should  not  have  noticed  it,  if  it  haid  not  been  fre- 
quently adverted  to  by  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me.     I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  digression* 

Another  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is,  that,  in  all  election,  the  minority  have  no  rights,  and 
»iust  submit;  that  m  an  election  by  his  favorite  system— 
the  general  ticket— the  minority  of  a  State  have  no 
rights,  and  must  submit;  and  he  instances  the  election 
of  a  Governor  of  a  State  by  the  People  of  the  State,  in 
which  case,  he  says,  the  minority  have  no  rights,  and 
must  submit.  Sir,  the  abstract  proposition  that  a  major 
rity  shall  prevail,  and  a  minority  submit,  is  not  contro* 
verted;  but  the  analogy  of  the  gentleman  is  an  unfortu- 
nate  one ;  all  reasoning  from  analogy  is  dangerous,  and 
apt  to  lead  into  error.  A  case  more  analogous  to  the 
question  we  are  now  considering, would  have  beem  that 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  elected  by  the  People,  does  not 
receive  the  unanimous  and  undivided  vote  of  every 
county  in  which  he  happens  to  receive  a  majority. 

Anoth"*r  argument  I  shall  briefly  notice.  The  gentle- 
roan  thinks  that,  by  the  general  ticket  system,  his  old 
friend  in  former  days,  the  Caucus^  would  be  much  easier 
crushed  and  put  down,  at  the  centre  of  the  State,  than 
thirty-six  caucuses,  scattered  over  thirty -six  districts,  in 
the  State.  Sir,  upon  the  subject  of  caucuses,  I  know» 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  exists.  For  myself,  I 
have  never  entertained  but  one  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  had  the  honor,  in  the  Legislature  of  my  own 
State,  to  record  my  vote  in  support  of  those  resolutions 
against  a  caucus,  which  produced  so  much  excitement, 
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and  led  to  so  much  discussion,  in  the  public  journals  of 
the  country,  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  i  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  that  opinion.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Va.,  (Mr.  ARCHEii) 
that  there  must  be,  in  every  State,  some  leading  po» 
liticians,  who  control  and  diet?  te,  and  give  tone  to  pub- 
lic sentiment.  I  believe  that  the  People,  if  leftuntram-* 
melled  by  this  complicated  machinery  of  a  caucus,  are 
competent  to  act  for  themselves ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  entertain  these  opinions,  1  do  not  proscribe  others 
who  entertain  different  ones.  But  I  shall  n'  t  here,  be 
led  into  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject.  But,  if  the 
object  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  he  really  to  put 
down  caucusing,  he  should  remember  that  a  caucus  can 
bnly  opera'  e  efficiently  in  an  extended  sphere ;  in  the 
general  ticket  system,  it  can  be  used,  and  used  to  effect; 
but  divide  the  State  into  districts,  and  district  caucuses 
cannot  eicist,  or,  if  they  do,  cannot  produce  effect;  the 
body  upon  whom  they  are  mtended  to  operate  is  too 
much  circumscribed,  and  too  few  in  numbers,  to  appre* 
hend  any  danger  from  them. 

But,  sir,  another  objection,  made  not  only  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  but  by  others  who  have  engag- 
ed in  this  discussion,  is  one  very  important  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  should  be  maturely  considered.  It  is,  that  the 
plan  of  amendment  proposedjinterferes  vith  Stite  rights, 
and  tends  to  consolidation  of  the  People  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  no  man  deprecates  more  than  T  do,  any  violation  of 
rightSjSecured  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
no  gentleman  upon  this  floor  will  upon  all  occasions, 
more  pertinaciously  guard  against  the  yawning  gulph  of 
consolidation  :  and,  if  I  could  foresee  or  apprehend  that 
the  plan  of  amendment  proposed,  would  have  any  such 
tendency,  with  all  my  convictions  of  its  importance,  I 
should  pause  aT?d  hesitate  before  I  acted.  I  would  in 
no  instance,  knowingly,  have  an  agency  in  producing 
such  effects.  But,  sir,  1  can  see  no  such  danger ;  1  can 
discover  no  such  tendency;  and  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman,  to  which  I  have  attended  with  great  inter«^st, 
have  not  convinced  me.  Sir,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  comprehend  the  conclusiveness  or  force  of  'he 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  when  he 
said,  that  the  district  system  would  melt  down  the  StnteS 
into  a  common  mass  of  fragments,  and  consolidate  the 
People  of  the  Union.  Sir,  the  district  system  has,  to  my 
mind,  a  directly  contrary,  a  diffusing  tendency.  Sir,  tne 
arguments  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro* 
lina,  (Mr.  M^Dui-fib)  upon  this  payt  Qf  the  subject  ha^ 
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i30t  been  met  in  debate ;  It  has  not  been  approached  in 
a  fair,  open,  and  statesmanlike  manner;  it  has  been 
evaded ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  un* 
answerable.  In  what^  sir,  does  consolidtion  consist  ? 
In  what  does  an  interference  with  State  rights  consist  ? 
In  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government. 
In  taking  power  from  the  States,  and  assuming  its  exer- 
cise, or  vesting  it  in  the  Federal  Government,  Are  these 
effects  produced  by  the  plan  of  amendment  proposed  ? 
No,  sir,  the  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse.  By  this 
plan  you  propose,  not  to  take  the  power  of  electing  the 
President  from  the  States,  and  to  vest  it  in  the  General 
Government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  yoa  propose  to  take 
the  cont  ngent  powerof  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
P  esident  ffom  Congress,  and  to  give  it  to  the  People 
of  the  States,  Are  you  producing  consolidation,  or  in- 
terfennsf  with  State  rights  when  you  d'  not  propose  to 
accumulate  more  power  to  yourselves,  but  to  divest  your- 
selves of  a  part  of  the  power  which  you  possess,  and  to 
vest  it  in  the  People  of  the  States?  Sir,  when  I  speak 
of  State  rights,  I  mean,  as  I  understand  the  Constitution 
to  mean,  not  the  rights  of  the  Executives  of  the  States, 
3iot  the  rights  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the 
Stales,  not  the  rights  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
but  ^  san  the  rights  of  the  People  of  the  States.  The 
Executives,  and  L?  gislatures,  and  itv-presf-ntatives  in 
Congress,  of  the  States,  are  the  public  servants  and  func- 
tionaries of  the  People  of  the  States,  and  can  have  no 
rights  contradistinguished  from  the  rights  of  the  People 
of  the  States. 

Does  the  plan  of  amendment  proposed,  take  from  the 
large  States  any  of  their  rights  ?  No  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  gives  to  the  People  of  every  portion  of  such  Slates* 
the  power  of  being  heard  and  felt  in  the  election.  It 
takes  from  their  servants  in  the  Legislature;  it  is  true, 
the  power  of  suppressing  the  voice  of  the  minority  in  the 
State,  by  the  operations  of  the  general  ticket  system, 
or  by  the  election  of  Electors  by  the  Legislature ;  but  it 
gives  the  power  which  it  thus  takes  rom  their  servants, 
which  may  be,  and  is  often  abused,  not  to  the  Federal 
Ciovermnent,  but  to  the  People  of  those  States  them- 
selves. Does  the  plan  of  amendment  take  from  the 
small  States  any  of  their  rights  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  conceiv- 
ed that  the  capricious,  interested,  or  arbitrary  opinion 
of  a  single  member  of  Congress  on  this  floor,  when  the 
election  devolves  upon  the  House,  constitutes  a  iState 
^ght^hy  which  I  mean  the  right  of  the  People  of  the 
Sfak*    The  vote  of  thg  State  may  be  given  by  the  Be* 
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presentative  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ivill  of  the  Veo^ 
pie  of  the  State  ;  and  entertain]  ag  the  opinion,  as  some 
profess  to  do,  that  the  Representative,  when  the  elec- 
tion comes  here,  is  constituted  aij  Elector,  ar<d  an  umpire 
by  the  Constitution,  to  act  according  to  his  own  will, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his  constltoen'S  ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  past  events,  is  it  not  naost  likely  that  the  votes 
©f  the  small  States  will  gent.rally  depend  upon-  the  acci- 
dental opinion  of  he  Representative?  That  opinion 
may,  and  often  will,  misrepresent  the  wishes  of  the 
iPeople  of  the  State,  by  giving  the  votes  of  the  State 
against  their  will.  This  ideal  and  rontingent  right,  then, 
supposf  d  to  be  vested  in  the  small  States,  is  more  in 
the  name  than  in  th«r  substance.  Does  the  proposed 
plan  of  amendment  interfere  with  the  two  electc^ral 
votes  in  each  State,  predicated  upon  'he  federative  cha- 
racter of  the  Senate,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  ? 
B  es  it  take  f:  cm  the  -tates  the  power  of  presciibing 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  each  State  ?  No  ;  nor 
does  it  disturb  or  interfere  with  any  other  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  ^he  States.  Anotlier  argunsent  was  used, 
sir,  if  argument  it  may  be  called,  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett,)  which  struck 
my  mind,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  with  peculiar  sui- 
prise.  That  honorable  gentleman,  with  all  his  classical 
and  political  learning,  in  his  Z'^al  to  oppose  «ll  amend- 
ment to  the  Constimtion  at  this  timet  and  search  out  all 
the  possible  reasons  that  could  exist  against  it,  insisted 
before  the  Committee,  that  any  attempt  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  <^'onstitutio^'  was  unconstitutional. 
Was  the  gentleman  serious  in  this  puerile  conception  ? 
He  told  us  we  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, and  can  we,  said  he,  propose  to  amend  or  alter 
it  without  violating  that  oath  ?  And  he  amustd  us.  too, 
sir,  in  illustration  of  his  views  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  hypothetical  case,  m  which  he  figured  to 
us,  that  if  he  should  meet  my  honorable  friend  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie,)  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House,  and  obtaiji  his  pled.^^e  to  support,  upon  the  floor, 
a  favorite  measure  of  his  which  was  unconstitutional, 
would  he,  (Mr.  McDuffie,)  said  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, do  so,  if,  on  reflection,  he  found  it  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional ?  Sir,  I  will  not  press  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  this  striking  illustration,  as  the  gentle* 
roan  conceived  it  to  be  ;  it  is  perfectly  within  their  re* 
collection.  Sir,  does  not  that  gentleman  rt  member, 
that,  in  the  5th  article  of  the  Constitution  it  is  expressly 
l^rovided  that  'Uhe  Congressi  whenever  two-thirds  of 
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l)oih  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary^  shall  i^ropose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution."  Have  we  not  sworn 
to  support  this,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  th^^  Con" 
stituiion  ?  And  if  we  deem  it  necessary  to  propose 
amendments,  and  do  propose  them,  are  we  violating  our 
oaths?  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
propose  amendments,  and  fail  or  omit  to  do  so,  are  w6 
not  violating^ our  oaths  ? 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  honora- 
ble member  from  New  Y  rk,  (Mr-  Storbs,)  to  whom  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  he  appealed  to  the 
committee  in  an  emphatic  and  confident  tone,  to  know 
if  this  was  the  propitious  period  to  agitate  this  great 
question  This  very  discussion,  said  he,  may  produce 
mischief,  unless  the  proposition  is  promptly  voted  down. 
I  allude,  sir,  to  the  speech  delivered  upon  the  floor,  and 
not  to  any  other  which  may  have  made  its  appearance, 
and  in  which  the  gentleman  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented.  Sir,  are  we  to  be  told  at  this 
day,  that  it  is  dangerous,  or  will  produce  mischief,  for 
the  Representitives  of  the  People  openly  to  discuss  here 
Ipreat  political  questions  in  which  the  People  are  sensi- 
bly alive — in  which  they  feel  that  their  rights  are  with- 
keld  from  them — and  in  which  they  feel  much  interest! 
I  hope,  sir,  this  discussion  will  go  on,  and  that  we  may 
setile  this  great  question;  and  that  we  may  settle  it  to 
public  satisfaction. 

But  we  are  admonished  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
amendment,  ^hal  we  should  be  cautious  in  touching  this 
charter  of  our  liberties— the  Constitution—l^st.  in  at- 
tempting to  amend  it,  we  should  make  it  worse.  Sir, 
in  the  niain,  that  valued  instrument  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  spaks  its  own  eurogy ; 
bu.  it  was  made  by  men,  and  man  and  all  his  works  are 
imperfect.  The  wise  framers  of  that  instrument  well 
knew,  that  in  forming  a  system  of  government  under  a 
written  constitution,  in  many  of  its  features,  unlike  any 
that  had  preceded  it,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country,  that 
difficulties,  then  unforseen  by  them,  might  occur  in  the 
future  optrationsof  the  system.  So  sensibte  were  they 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  inspiration,  but  of  men,  that 
it  might  be  imperfect,  and  fail  in  some  of  its  important 
operations,  tiiat  they  wisely  incorporated  into  it  the  me- 
thod of  its  own  amendment.  And  I  appeal  to  the  histo- 
ry of  those  times,  to  know  whether  the  Constitution 
would  ever  have  beenradfiedby  the  States,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  very  article  that  made  provision  for  its  own 
amendments  j  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  and  confi- 
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dtnt  expectation  that  future  amendments  wonld  be 
made?  In  many  of  the  States  that  did  ratify  it,  declar- 
atory amendments  were  recommended  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Vir^^inia,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  and  some  others  that  did  ratify  it, 
at  the  time  of  ratification,  proposed  that  am  ndments 
should  be  made.  North  Carolina,  the  State  from  which 
my  honorable  friend  before  me  (Mr.  Saundehs)  comes, 
who  has  ably  addressed  the  committee  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  State  of  my  nativity,  was  amongf  the  last  to 
eome  into  the  Union,  She,  too,  paused,  and  hesitated, 
and  doubted,  but  was  ultimately  induced,  by  this  very 
clause,  to  ratify  it;  and  she, too,  proposed  amendments. 
And  have  not  salutary  amendments  been  made  to  the 
original  Constitution,  as  reported  by  the  Convention  and 
ratified  by  the  States  '  At  the  first  Con.e^ress  held  un- 
^erthe  Constitution,  twelve  additional  articles  were  pro- 
posed to  the  States  for  ratification,  in  the  manner  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Constitution  Ten  of  them  were  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  now  constitute  your  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
secure  to  the  citizen  some  of  his  most  important  privi- 
leges and  rights.  At  the  third  Congress  held  under  the 
Constitution,  an  additional  article,  in  relation  to  the  sua- 
bility of  States  by  the  citizens  of  another  State,  or  the 
subjects  of  a  toreigw  fJtate  or  Power,  was  submitted  by 
the  States  for  ratification,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution.  It  was  subsequently  ratified  by  three* 
fourths  of  the  States,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Con« 
atitution. 

After  the  celebrated  contest  of  1801,  between  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  had 
demonstrated  the  defective  provisions  of  the  then  Con« 
atitution,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  another  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  States  for  ratification,  to  avoid  the  re* 
currence  of  a  similar  difficulty.  The  amendment  thus 
proposed  was  promptly  ratified,  and  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution.  All  these  amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  original  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  Conven- 
tion. From  that  period  to  the  present,  no  other  amend- 
ment has  been  made;  but  as  we  have  grown  older  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  government ;  as  we  have  witnessed 
its  practical  operations!  we  have  learned  from  experience 
its  defects.  And,  Sir,  though  I  reverence  its  framers, 
and  thank  my  God  that  my  destiny  has  been  cast  in  a 
country,  governed  under  the  mild,  free,  and  happy  aus- 
pices of  this  Constitution;  though  i  rejoice  that  I  live  in 


scooBtry  whefe  the  tremblingr  subjeet  does  not  bow  sub- 
uaissively  at  the  throne  of  power,  but  in  a  country  where 
all  are  equal ;  yet  I  cannot  be  blind  f  o  its  defects  ;  I  can» 
not  idolize  it.  I  believe  that  it  has  wholly  failed  in  this 
important  particular — the-  election  of  a  President ;  that 
an  evil  exi«?ts  in  this  part  of  the  system  i  and  I  believe 
that  the  plan  of  amendment  proposed  affords  the  reme-' 
dy^  and  tkereforcj  I  have  given  it  my  feeble  support. 


